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HOWDY, boys and girls! Now that the 
big vacation is close, I suppose you are 
making big plans like the penglets. 

“Uncle Pete,” said Peterkin, “you 
don’t have to make any more magazines 
until next September and we don’t have 
to go to school. So let’s take a trip to the 
moon and try out my new space suit.” 

“Yes, let’s,” cried Petunia. “You know 
I have an interplanetary hot water bottle. 
And I would like to go first before the 
other chicks in my class.” 

‘Well, now that might be an educa- 
tional trip,” I remarked. “But why the 
moon? What makes you think you would 
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like it there? It is quite, quite dry, I have 
heard—just no water at all.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said Peter- 
kin. “Are the planets wetter?” 

“Oh yes,—some of them anyway. There 
is some water on Mars and quite a lot of 
it on Venus. In fact, Venus is practically 





all marshes and seas—lovely place! Just 
right for penguins.” 

‘“How do you know, Uncle Peter? How 
can you tell from here?”’ 

“Ah, that’s a long story, my chicks, but 
I guess the time has come to tell you. 
Come sit down by my side and listen care- 
fully. That Venus is marshy and foggy is 











known even to human beings these days. 
They look at it through telescopes and 
analyze its rays. They find it very wet 
indeed. But the penguins knew this long 
ago, for our ancient legends tell us that 
the first penguins came from Venus. 

“It was all very long ago. The older 
penguins tell that their grandparents told 
them what their own grandparents had 
said—that once all the penguins lived on 
Venus and built beautiful cities, made 
laws, organized armies. They were obeyed 
by the other creatures there. In short, 
they were running the place. They had 
marble palaces half under water, tanks 
of fresh fish to eat, seals to catch the fish 
and serve them, dragons for guards. ‘They 
were clever at machines, too. They had 
one which would pick them up at one 
place on the planet and quick as a wink 
set them down at another hundreds of 
miles away. They were rich, they were 
clever, they were proud.” 


“Then why did they ever leave, Uncle 
Pete?” 

“Oh, it was the old penguin weakness 
—curilosity. They saw these lights in the 
sky. They wanted to know more about 
them. Someone invented a way to travel 
through space. A crew set out in their 
flying saucer—or whatever they called it. 
They managed to land on earth down 
near the South Pole, but they couldn’t 
get their ship up again, so they had to 
find food as best they could. Some of 
them died, some of them lived, but a poor 
sort of living, not what they were used 
to. They forgot a good deal but not every- 
thing. The old ones always told the young 
ones a little about those fine days on 
Venus.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, Uncle Peter!”’ 
the penglets cried in chorus. ‘““When can 
we go?” 

“Not yet,” I said. ‘““The fastest rocket 
man has built would take so long to get 
there that you couldn’t reach Venus by 
September, not to mention getting back 
and ready for school.” 

So we all agreed we would go some 
place closer for a holiday, and then we 
could see you again the very first thing 
in September. 


Story of the Cover 


“I wish they had some horses at the 
ranch that could do tricks,” sighed Steve. 

“Just be glad they’re gentle and sure- 
footed,” answered his father. 

As they walked up the mountain, Steve 
said, “Gee, this is pokey!” 

Suddenly the horse stopped. Steve 
looked first into space, then down, down 
into a deep canyon. Nothing to hang onto 
—not even a shrub. He held the reins 
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tighter. His horse moved closer to the 
edge, craned his neck to reach a clump of 
grass. 

Looking the other way, Steve called, 
“Hey Dad, I thought you said these 
horses didn’t do tricks.” 

“Right, Steve. To your horse, a nibble 
here and there on the trail is no more ex- 
citing than eating a sandwich at a picnic 
is to you.” 
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THE LAST ARROW 


By FRANcIS KROLL e 


LITTLE BEAR looked at the ponies 
grazing in the tall grass. He knew this 
was going to be a long day with nothing 
to do but watch the horses. He had been 
very pleased when Grandfather, Great 
Bear, had told him he could go with the 
hunting party. 

“You are twelve summers,’’ Grand- 
father had said. “‘It is time you learned to 
hunt buffalo.” 

Now Little Bear was almost wishing he 
had stayed in the main Sioux camp with 
the other boys. There he would have been 
able to play games and go swimming. 
Here with the hunting party all he did 
was watch the horses. . 

He took his bow from his shoulder and 
fitted an arrow to it. He pulled the bow- 
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string back, sighted along the arrow and 
let it fly. Straight and true it sailed at the 
small sapling twenty paces away. There 
was a sharp thud, and the arrow struck, 
quivering in the tree. 

Pretending that the sapling was the 
place just back of a buffalo’s foreleg, 
where Grandfather said a buffalo must be 
shot, Little Bear shot all six of his arrows 
at it. Four of them stuck in the tree. 

He started toward the sapling to get 
his arrows, but suddenly dropped to the 
ground. There was the “twang” of a 
bowstring, and an arrow sailed over 
him. Too late he remembered Grand- 
father’s words: ““A Sioux warrior always 
has one arrow in his quiver.” 

With all his arrows gone, Little Bear 
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had no way to defend himself. Slowly and 
carefully he started crawling away. If he 
could crawl far enough, he would get up 
and run. 

‘All right, Little Bear.” It was Grand- 
father, Great Bear, speaking. “This time 
it isn’t a Pawnee warrior.” 

Little Bear scrambled to his feet, smil- 
ing with relief. There was no answering 
smile on Great Bear’s face. 

‘Many times I have told you to be sure 
to keep one arrow in your quiver,” 
Grandfather spoke sternly. “If I had been 
a Pawnee—” 

“I know, Grandfather,” Little Bear 
answered with his eyes on the ground. “‘It 
won't happen again.” 

Little Bear gathered up the arrows he 
had shot. He found Great Bear’s arrow, 
too. 

“We will get the ponies,’ Grandfather 
told him. “I have promised to teach you 
to hunt buffalo. We start today.” 

Little Bear could hardly keep from 
shouting. He had expected Grandfather 
to put off the lesson to punish him for 
forgetting to keep one arrow in his quiver. 

“T'll get the ponies, Grandfather,” 
Little Bear offered. 

He took a step forward and gave a 
whistle almost like the call of a quail. One 
of the horses lifted his head and looked 
toward them. Little Bear repeated the 
whistle. The horse left the others and 
trotted toward them. 

“It is good,” Great Bear approved. 
“You have trained him well.” 

Little Bear slipped the halter rope on 
his horse, mounted and rode into the herd 
to get Great Bear’s. The horses tried to 
run, but Little Bear soon cornered them. 
In a few minutes he returned leading his 
grandfather’s horse. 

Great Bear led the way to the north. 
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There were small valleys divided from 
each other by low hills. The valleys were 
covered with a thick carpet of grass. Even 
the hills were green. Yet they rode and 
rode without finding any buffalo. At last, 
in the middle of a valley, Great Bear stop- 
ped his horse. 

‘There are buffalo on the other side 
of this hill,” he said. “I will lead. We'll 
try to get to the head of the herd. Don’t 
shoot until I signal.” 

Little Bear nodded excitedly. He 
understood Grandfather’s plan. 

Great Bear drew three arrows from his 
quiver and handed them to Little Bear. 
He didn’t have to explain that those were 
specially sharpened arrows used for hunt- 
ing buffalo. Little Bear had spent many 
winter evenings in his grandfather's te- 
pee helping sharpen those special stone 
arrowheads. He put two of the arrows in 
his quiver, the third he fitted to his bow. 
He tied the halter rope around his horse’s 
neck so that he would have both hands 
free. He would guide his horse with the 
pressure of his knees. 

As soon as he saw Little Bear was ready, 
Great Bear rode on across the valley. 
They went slowly up the hill. At the top 
Little Bear looked down into another 
valley like the one they had left. A large 
herd of buffalo was grazing at the far end. 

The wind was blowing from the herd 
toward the hunters, so their scent was not 
carried to the animals. They went down 
the hill and crossed the level valley before 
one of the buffalo lifted its head and 
looked in their direction. As if by signal, 
all the buffalo looked that way. They 
hesitated a moment and then turned and 
started to run. Great Bear urged his horse 
toa gallop. Little Bear stayed close behind 
him. The great shaggy buffaloes ran awk- 
wardly, but with surprising speed. They 
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“Are you all right Grandfather?” 
Little Bear called anxiously. 


were going up the hill at the end of the 
valley before Little Bear caught up with 
them. Then he moved forward along the 
edge of the racing herd. His horse had 
carried him to the middle of the herd 
when Great Bear signaled toward a 
young buffalo. 

Little Bear pressed his left knee hard 
against his horse’s side. The horse moved 
in closer so that he was running alongside 
the buffalo Great Bear had pointed out. 
Little Bear leaned toward the buffalo and 
pulled his bowstring taut. Carefully he 
aimed toward the spot just back of the 
foreleg. 

At that moment his horse gave an un- 
expected leap over a prairie-dog hole. 
Little Bear clutched frantically at the 
horse’s mane to keep from being thrown 
under those pounding hooves. He pulled 
himself erect, but the arrow slipped from 
his grasp and fell to the ground. He press- 
ed more firmly with his knees and fitted 
the second arrow to his bow. The buffalo 
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had gained a few steps on them, but Little 
Bear’s horse gave tremendous bounds un- 
til he was once more alongside the buffalo. 
Little Bear leaned over and drew back his 
bowstring. He let the second arrow fly, 
but the buffalo didn’t drop. Instead, it 
gave an enraged bellow and leaped ahead. 
The arrow had struck too high. 

As he reached for his third and last 
arrow, Little Bear looked ahead. Great 
Bear was racing alongside a young buffalo. 
He was leaning far over to make sure his 
shot went true. 

Then Little Bear saw the gully a 
stone’s throw ahead of Great Bear’s rac- 
ing horse. He shouted a warning, but the 
thunder of the running herd drowned his 
voice. He saw Great Bear let his arrow fly. 
The buffalo staggered and fell. 

At the same moment, Great Bear’s 
horse tried to leap across the gully. It 
didn’t quite clear the gap. It stumbled 
and Great Bear was thrown to the ground. 
The horse scrambled to its feet and moved 
aside, but Great Bear lay on the ground. 

With a gasp of dismay Little Bear real- 
ized that part of the herd, led by the one 
he had wounded, would trample over 
Great Bear. He shouted a warning, but 
again his voice was drowned by the noise 
of the herd. 

Desperately he fitted the last arrow to 
his bow. With his eye he measured the 
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distance to Great Bear. There was a 
chance. He pounded his horse with his 
heels and it responded. Now he was along- 
side the buffalo. 

Little Bear leaned far over. There 
wasn’t time to take careful aim. He drew 
the arrow back and let it fly. ‘The wound- 
ed buffalo in the lead wavered against the 
one next to it and then fell. The herd 
swerved aside. 

Little Bear straightened himself and 
pressed his right knee against his horse. 
It swerved sharply, well away from Great 
Bear. Little Bear loosened the halter 
rope and pulled the horse to a trot. He 
turned back toward the place where 
Grandfather was lying. 

Grandfather rolled over and slowly got 
to his feet. Little Bear jumped from his 
horse and ran up to him. 

“Are you all right, Grandfather?” he 
asked anxiously. 


Cc 


Grandfather looked at the two buffalo 
they had killed. He watched the herd 
turning to the east as he had hoped they 
would. His glance came back to Little 
Bear standing before him with downcast 
eyes. 

‘The fall did not hurt me,’’ Great Bear 
answered. ‘‘But what is wrong with you? 
You've killed your first buffalo and you 
have saved my life. Why aren’t you 
happy?” 

“TI used my last arrow, Grandfather,” 
Little Bear admitted. 

A proud smile flashed across the old 
watrior’s face. ‘““You didn’t remember all 
that I said,”’ he reminded Little Bear. ‘I 
said, ‘A Sioux warrior always keeps one 
arrow in his quiver for an emergency.’ 
This was an emergency.” 

Little Bear’s face lit up. ‘“Perhaps some 
day I’ll be a great Sioux warrior like you, 
Grandfather.” 
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School is out, swimming time is here, 
and everyone’s happy. You'll hear lots o1 
jokes this summer—be sure to save them 
for George. Box 350 in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. is piled high with Funny Books, 
$ and you'll get one if George uses your 
joke. 
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SAL: What’s the matter? You look wor- 
ried. 

Sam: Work, work, work—nothing but 
work from morning to night. 

SAL: How long have you been at it? 

SAM: I start tomorrow morning! 


NSE Susan Silvey 
Oh 
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Little Willie from the city was having 
a wonderful time on his first visit to the 
farm. When he found several empty milk 
bottles in the grass he rushed back to 
the house. “Hey, Pop,” he shouted, “I’ve 
just found a cow’s nest!” 


Charles Perry 





WorriEp PATIENT: Will my false teeth 
look natural? 


Dentist: Lady, I make them so natural 
they ache! 


XX. ay 
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"TEACHER: 


Nanette Humpherys 


Johnny, why is your story 
called “My Dog” exactly the same as 


your brother's? ‘ 
ia. 


Jounny: Same dog! 
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BILLY AND FATS CAMP (¢ 


By Marion HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 
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A grown-up cousin of Billy Kidwell’s 
was getting married, in Chicago, and 
Billy’s parents were planning to take 
him to the wedding. 

‘I hate to buy him a new suit, right at 
the beginning of summer,” said his 
mother, “‘but I'll get it good and big, so 
it will do for next year.” 

Billy complained to Fats Martin about 
it. “Getting all wrapped up in a necktie, 
in this weather,” he said. “Ugh.” 

‘Tough luck,” agreed Fats. “Say, why 
couldn’t you stay with me while your 
mom and pop go to this old wedding?” 
He asked his mother about it, and Mrs. 
Martin said certainly Billy could stay 
with Fats for a few days. 

So then Billy’s mother called up Fats’ 
mother and said she simply wouldn't 
dream of asking anybody with five chil- 
dren to look after one more. Mrs. Martin 
said that when you had five already, one 
more wouldn’t make much difference. 
Besides, Mr. Martin was away on a busi- 
ness trip, so it wouldn’t even mean an 
extra place at the table. 

Well, Billy’s mother was glad to quit 
arguing about it. But she felt she ought 
to do something in return, so she invited 
Fats over to stay with Billy for the next 
_ two days, until she and Mr. Kidwell left 
for Chicago. 

It was a pretty brisk two days, because 
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Mrs. Kidwell was in such a dither getting 
ready for the wedding. 

But finally she got everything packed 
to go, and the house all slicked up. So 
Thursday morning they loaded their 
suitcases into the car and locked up the 
house. Then they drove Billy and Fats 
over to the Martins. 

As the car stopped, Mrs. Martin leaned 
out an upstairs window and waved her 
hand and called something, but nobody 
could hear her over the noise of the en- 
gine. So Mrs. Kidwell just waved back 
at her and told Billy not to be any bother. 
And off the Kidwells drove, to Chicago. 

Mrs. Martin went right on waving, 
which sort of surprised Billy and Fats. 

“Stop!” called Mrs. Martin. “Don’t 
come on the porch. I'll be right down.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with the porch?” 
Billy asked Fats. ‘“Wet paint?” 

Mrs. Martin opened the front door. 
“We're quarantined,” she called to 
them, “so don’t come any nearer. The 
doctor just this minute left, and I’ve 
been trying to phone you. Bobby has 
scarlet fever.” 

“Gee, that’s pretty serious, isn’t it?” 
asked Fats. 

“Not so serious now, with all the new 
drugs they have. But the quarantine is 
very strict. If you come in, you can’t go 
out again.” 
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‘But gosh, where’ll we go?” asked Fats. 

“Goodness, I haven’t had a chance to 
think yet,” said his mother. “I’ve been 
so busy.” 

‘““We can go back to my house,”’ offered 
Billy. “It’s locked, but I know how to get 
in. And we're plenty old enough to take 
care of ourselves, aren’t we, Fats?”’ 

‘Sure, if there’s anything to eat around 
the place. Might as well get scarlet fever 
as starve to death.” 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of cans and stuff,” 
said Billy. 

‘Well, if you can manage, it will be a 
load off my mind,” said Mrs. Martin, 
“because I’m certainly going to have my 
hands full the next few days. Phone me 
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every so often and let me know how 
you're getting along.” 

So they went back to Billy’s house. 
Billy pried open the pantry window, 
which had a loose lock, and let Fats in 
the back door. “Boy, we can do any- 
thing we want!”’ exclaimed Fats. 

“Anything at all,” agreed Billy. But 
the funny thing was they couldn’t think 
of anything special they wanted to do. 
The house seemed awfully quiet and 
empty. 

“Your mom sure left the place all pol- 
ished up, didn’t she?” remarked Fats, 
picking up a piece of dried mud that 
came off his shoe, and looking around 
for somewhere to put it. But even the 
wastebaskets were clean and empty. 

“She sure did,” admitted Billy. “I 
guess we probably better make up our 
beds every morning.” 

‘‘And whatever cooking and eating we 
do, we better clean up everything right 
away, said Fats gloomily. 

“Hey!” Billy’s face lighted up. “We 
could camp out for a few days! No beds 
to make. No dishes to wash. Just till 
my folks get back.” 

“Say, that’s an idea!” exclaimed Fats. 
‘But what'll my mother say?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t bother her about it. 
What’s to eat that we can take?” 

There was nothing in the icebox but 
butter, eggs and bacon. They left the 
eggs, since raw eggs are ticklish things 
to carry. But there were plenty of cans 
and jars stacked on shelves in the pantry. 

It was too hot to bother with blankets, 
so they took the two canvas hammocks 
out of the garage that Mr. Kidwell hadn't 
got around to putting up for the summer 
yet, and rolled the supplies up in them. 

“One apiece to carry,’”’ said Fats. 
‘‘Now, where’ll we go?” 
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“How about the old Burwell farm?” 
asked Billy. ““The house is burned down, 
but there’s the barn in case it rains, and 
there’s a good spring.” 

“Swell,” said Fats. He phoned his 
mother and asked how Bobby was, and 
his mother said Bobby was doing fine. 
Then she asked if he and Billy had found 
enough to eat, and Fats said yes, they 
had. Then she told him to be sure not 
to get the Kidwell’s house all messed up, 
and he said no, they wouldn’t, and hung 
up. 

It was a hot, dusty walk, and as soon 
as they got there, they dumped the ham- 
mocks down and got a long drink from 
the spring. Then they went exploring in 
the woods. They found a little stream, 
not deep enough to swim in, exactly, but 
deep enough to get wet all over in. By 
the time they got dressed again, they 
were good and ready for lunch. 

They unrolled the supplies, and it 
turned out that the butter had melted 
right out of its paper wrappings. It didn’t 
hurt the cans any, but it sure didn’t do 
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the hammock any good. They scraped as 
much as they could back into the paper 
and stuck it in the spring to cool off. 

Then they fried up about half the 
bacon and dumped a couple of cans of 
beans in on top of it. 

‘Boy, this is the life!” exclaimed Fats, 
as they ate right out of the frying pan. 
“IT could stay right here till school starts.” 

‘I could stay here after school starts,” 
said Billy. 

They filled up on beans and bacon and 
spring water. Then they set up house- 
keeping. They slung the hammocks be- 
tween some posts in the barn, and stacked 
the cans and stuff neatly by the wall, 
and rinsed out the frying pan and hung 
it on a nail. 

‘Nothin’ to do and all day to do it in,” 
said Fats, trying out his hammock. Billy 
dumped him out of it, and they went 
treasure hunting through the burned 
down farmhouse. They found part of a 
metal bedstead and a knife blade with a 
charred handle and lots and lots of nails. 
Just the same, it seemed a long while be- 
fore it was time to build the fire for sup- 
per and stick the potatoes in the ashes. 

‘“‘Now we give ‘em plenty of time,” 





Even with a jar of pickles 











said Fats, “‘so they get black on the out- 
side and good and mealy inside. Then 
we pile on the butter. Oh man, I can 
hardly wait.” 

While they were waiting, it got darker 
and a cool breeze sprang up. There was 
a sudden growl of thunder, and the rain 
simply poured down. Billy and Fats raced 
for the barn, and stood in the doorway 
and watched their fire sputter and turn 
into a heap of wet black sticks. 

When the rain slowed down to a driz- 
zle, they dug the potatoes out, half- 
cooked, and ate them that way, because 
it was too wet to make another fire. Even 
with a jar of pickles, it wasn’t a very 
fancy meal. The rain had washed a lot 
of mud into the spring, so they had to 
go to bed thirsty. 

A hammock is mighty comfortable to 
lounge around in, but after a long while 
Billy decided that there must be some 
kind of a trick to sleeping in one. He 
twisted and wiggled, but still he sagged 
too much in the middle. He could hear 
Fats thrashing around in his hammock. 

“I wonder how the Navy does it,’’ he 
said finally. 

“Oh, we'll get used to it,” grunted 





it wasn’t a very fancy meal. 





Fats. ‘After a few nights.” But he didn’t 
sound very enthusiastic. 

There weren’t many mosquitoes, but 
they were all hungry. At last Billy got to 
sleep with the sides of the hammock 
pulled over his face. Another thunder- 
storm in the night woke him up, and 
there turned out to be a leak right over 
his head. He lay down the other way, so 
the leak was over his feet, but that didn’t 
help much. He was still wide awake when 
it began to get light. 

Fats was awake, too. “Boy, have I ever 
got a crick in my back,” he croaked. 

‘A good hot breakfast will fix us up,” 
said Billy, but all the wood they could 
find was too wet to burn. 

‘We could open a can of beans and 
eat ’em cold,” said Fats finally. 

Billy just looked at the can and the 
can opener. “If we went back to my 
house, we could scramble those eggs we 
left.” 

“Sure, sure, we'll come right back,” 
said Fats heartily. | 

They practically staggered all the way 
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to Billy’s house, they were so sleepy. 
“Gee, I forgot to shut the pantry win- 
dow,” said Billy, as he climbed through. 

Fats climbed in after him, and then 
sniffed the air. “Say, somebody’s been 
smoking a cigar in here,” he whispered. 
“Burglars, I bet! Maybe we better call 
the police.” 

“No burglars would stick around in 
broad daylight,” whispered Billy. 

They listened for a long time, but 
there wasn’t a sound. Then they took a 
quick look around. Nobody there. Billy 
opened the silver drawer in the dining 
room. Nothing seemed to be touched. 

“Hey, it wasn’t burglars, after all!” 
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i The Mermaid 


I saw a little mermaid 

Down where the streams meander. 
Was it a little mermaid, 

Or just a salamander? 


By Rowena Bennett 
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One seemed to pause a moment 
As if to chat and talk. 

I heard the mermaid humming 
A song both old and wise. 


She sat a-sunning, sunning, 
Upon a river rock 
And water birds passed over 


All flying in a flock. 


Was it the mermaid humming, 
Or just the dragonflies? 

I waved to her and shouted, 
“Come to the bank and play.” 


But mermaids shy at people, 
At least that’s what they say. § 

She slid into the water 
And slithered far away. 
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Fats called from the kitchen. ‘It was just 
a tramp. Look here.” 

Somebody had scrambled all the eggs 
and made coffee. There were egg shells 
and coffee grounds in the sink, and an 
eggy pan on the stove, and a dirty cup 
and dishes, with bits of cold egg and 
cigar ashes stuck to them, on the table. 

‘‘We better have a look around and see 
if he took anything besides food,” said 
Fats. He stuffed a handful of dry corn- 
flakes into his mouth, 
through the cornflakes. 

Billy inspected the box on his mother’s 
bureau where she kept earrings and 
things, but it looked as full as ever. He 
went into his own room, and there was 
Fats, stretched out with his muddy shoes 
on the bedspread. He was sound asleep 
and snoring. 

It made Billy yawn, just to look at 
him. He took off his shoes and lay down 
on the other bed. But the more he 
thought about the mess in the kitchen, 
the madder he got. The nerve of that 
tramp, and after all he and Fats had been 
through, just to keep the place nice and 
clean. What if the tramp figured he was 
onto a good thing and came back for an- 
other meal, while he and Fats were asleep! 

Billy dragged himself off the bed and 
staggered down the stairs. He made sure 
the doors were locked. Then he got out 
all the pots and pans he could find and 
stacked them up under the pantry win- 
dow, balanced on top of each other and 
very wobbly. There, he thought, I'd like 
to see any old tramp get in over that with- 
out waking us up. 

He just barely made it up the stairs 
again and fell flat on the bed. But it 
seemed as if he hadn’t been asleep five 
minutes when Fats shook him. 

(Continued on page 16) 


and yawned 
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ELEPHANT 


These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 













Once there was a little 


pick ae to eat. One day there was a a. 
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Notify this office if found." So the little 


when she walked up to the newspaper office with the 


right behind her! 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 








“Hey, that tramp’s back again,” whis- 
pered Fats in his ear. 

There was a noise downstairs like 
somebody kicking a kettle clear across 
the kitchen. 

‘Jeepers, just listen to him!’ gasped 
Fats. Words floated up the stairs that 
Billy and Fats weren’t even supposed to 
know. 

‘“What’ll we do?” asked Fats. 

“Go right down there and tell him to 
clean up the kitchen,” said Billy, heading 
for the stairs. Fats followed, a little bit 
behind, because after all it was Billy’s 
kitchen. But when they got close enough 
to see into the kitchen it was Fats who 
rushed right in. 

“Gee whiz, Pop!” he exclaimed. “How 
did you get here?”’ 

Mr. Martin just looked at him, and 
then sank heavily into a chair. 

‘Where have you boys been?” he de- 
manded. “Do you know that the police 
are looking for you all over the county?” 

“The policee”’ 


the middle of the night, looking for you. 
This morning I gave the police your des- 
criptions. Everybody in town knows 
you're missing, except your mother. 

Where have you been?” 

' “Why, we just decided to camp out, to 
keep the house clean,” said Billy. “And 
a tramp busted in and ate all the eggs 
and made a big mess.” 

“J ate all the eggs,” replied Mr. Mar- 
tin grimly. ‘“‘Had to come in the window, 
because I didn’t want to leave the place 
unlocked. Stepped into some kind of 
booby trap and knocked over a can of 
flour when I fell down. And I know who’s 
going to clean it up, too.” 

“Us?” asked Fats, in a small voice. 

“You,” replied his father, walking 
over to the telephone and leaving a trail 
of floury footprints. ‘I’m going to phone 
your mother and tell her you're just fine. 
And then I’m going upstairs and go to 
sleep. Because of you boys, I didn’t close 
my eyes last night.” 

Fats opened his 





gasped Fats. “Why, , 
what have we done?” 
“That’s what I 
want to know,” said 
his father. “Your 
mother phoned me 
about Bobby, and I 
came right back. 
Seemed to both of us 
like a good idea if I 
came over here and 
rode herd on you two. 
Last evening I figured 
you were at the late 
movie, but when you 








mouth, but he didn’t 
say anything. He just 
put the dishpan in 
the sink and started 
the water running. 

“And besides,” he 
said to Billy, ‘we'll 
have to lug all that 
stuff back again. ‘The 
funny thing is, I 
can’t think of one 
single thing we did 
wrong.” 

Billy plugged in 
the vacuum cleaner. 
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ARE YOU going on a trip this summer? 
Will you be spending many hours riding 
in a train, bus or the family car? When 
you get tired of watching the scenery, 
you can have a good time by combining 
watching with playing games. 

Everybody except the driver can play 
this traveling game. Watch for animals 
as you ride along. As 
soon as you see one, call 
out its name: cow, 
horse, sheep, etc. If you 
like, give points accord- 
ing to the rarity of the 
animal. You might give 
one point for a cow, two 
for a horse, three for a sheep. The first 
person to call out the animal gets the 
points. The one with the highest score at 
the time you stop playing wins. 

I WENT TRAVELING is a game that will 
test your memory. The first person says, 
“IT went traveling with my Apple-pie” (or 
anything else that begins with A). The 
next player says, “I went traveling with 
my Apple-pie and my Buttons” (or any- 
thing else that begins with B). The per- 
son whose turn is next starts from the 
beginning and 
starting with C. 
one item, 


then adds something 
When a player forgets 
he is out of the game. 
Another pastime is to watch license 
plates of cars that you meet on the road. 
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The person who spies the plate of a state 
not yet passed scores a point. Fifty is top 
score since you are likely to meet Ca- 
nadian cars as well as our own. 

I Spy is a good game, especially if you 
have young brothers and sisters with you. 
One person starts the game by looking 
out the window and saying, “I Spy Red!” 
Everybody tries to guess 
what it is until some- 
body is right—a barn. 
Then this player gets 
his chance to call, “I 
Spy” and names a color. 

GEOGRAPHY can make 
you a world traveler in 
a matter of minutes. The first person 
names a place. The second names a place 
beginning with the last letter of the place 
named by Player No. 1. The next player 
names a place beginning with the last let- 
ter of the place named by Player No. 2. 
For example: 

First Player—“‘Albany.” 

Second Player—‘“Yukon.”’ 

Third Player—“Nashville.” 

Got it? As soon as a player is stumped, 
he’s out. You can also play this game in 
the same way with boys’ and girls’ first 
names, animals, or plants. 

Remember the next time you take a 
trip that travel time is game time. And 
have a happy holiday. 
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SOMETHING for NOTHING 
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Illustrated by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 





By WILLA BEALL 


Once upon a time there was a lad 
named Jack. 

‘I’m off to seek my fortune, Mother,” 
he said one fine morning. “Tell the mil- 
ler’s daughter I'll be back in seven days.”’ 

“And what kind of fortune is to be 
found in seven days, if I may ask?” 

“For some, none,” her son retorted, 
“but I’m a bright young lad. What I 
want is something for nothing. Watch 
out for me, Mother.” 

“Aye, for you and a white horse in 
gold trappings, no doubt. But you won’t 
listen to me and that I know.” 

“And you know right, Mother,” Jack 
said merrily, “so off I go.” 

Then his mother gave him a loaf and 
a cheese all wrapped in a kerchief, and 
Jack took it from her and said, “Will it 
help me fly, Mother, if I sit on it; or 
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give me my wish when I shake it out?” 

“The food will fill your stomach, boy, 
before your fortune’s found. The ker- 
chief is for covering your head from the 
hot sun, though it’s daft you are already.” 

So Jack tied his kerchief to a stick, 
swung it over his shoulder and went 
whistling away. 

By and by he met a man and a donkey. 
The donkey was in the middle of the 
road and the man was behind it, push- 
ing, but the donkey would not budge. 

“Ah ha,” said Jack, “here is my first 
task.”” So, bowing low, he offered his 
services. 

“It has been my experience,” he said 
politely, “that donkeys have no liking 
for being pushed. Now let us see if the 
beastie will not be led,” and he put his 
hand on the donkey’s rope and gave it 
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a gentle tug. But the donkey would not 
move. 

However, Jack was a bright young lad 
so he let go the rope altogether and said 
in a very winning way, “Sir, you possess 
a remarkable animal, for he is not willing 
that others do his thinking for him. He 
must be a very intelligent creature.” 

The donkey pricked up its ears, turned 
limpid eyes on Jack and began to step 
very prettily down the road. 

“Your tongue will carry you a long 
way,” said the donkey’s master. ““Here’s 
something for your trouble.” And he 
took from his pocket three nuts which he 
handed over to Jack and then followed 
the animal on down the road to a nearby 
Inn. 

“No trouble at all,” chuckled Jack to 
himself, and he sat down under a tree 
and considered the nuts. 

“Maybe it’s magic powers I possess 
now with these nuts in my hand. Can I 
cover five miles in one step or make 
food appear with the wave of my arm? 
Or will the nuts protect me from dangers 
along the way?” 

But though he took a step, he was only 
one step’s distance from where he had 
been. Though he waved both arms a 
number of times, no covered table ap- 
peared. As for the dangers along the way, 
just then a bee settled on Jack’s nose and 
left him with a red, swelling sting. 

In a fit of temper, Jack hurried on 
down the road to the Inn. There he saw 
the same donkey standing near the Inn, 
so knew that its master was inside. As 
indeed the master was, with his feet 
propped up and a glass of ale at his hand. 

‘What are these you gave me?” Jack 
said, thrusting out his hand and showing 
the three nuts. “I am out to get some- 
thing for nothing and I find myself 
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instead with nothing for the something I 
did for you.” 

The man put his feet down and looked 
at Jack. “You seem angry, lad, which is 
not a wise thing, but I’ll answer your 
question. It should be clear to any eye 
that it was three nuts I gave you.” 

“And what good are they? What are 
they for?’ demanded Jack. 

“What good are they?” cried the man, 
and he glared at Jack. “Why, they’re 
what all nuts are for, you dolt. They’re 
for eating.” And taking Jack by the 
scruff of the neck, he put him outside 
the Inn door and bade him begone. 

Jack stood for a moment, the bee-sting 
smarting on his nose, the nuts in his 
hand. Then he put his bundle over his 
shoulder and walked on down the road 
until he reached a wood. He tossed the 
three nuts under a tree and was gratified 
soon to see a squirrel come streaking 
down and make off with one of the nuts. 

“Well, well,” said Jack, cheering 
mightily, ‘‘a clever lad like me can al- 
ways find a way to fortune. After the 
squirrel has had his three nuts, he'll 
show me the way to treasure.” 

This would have been a good thing 
for Jack had it happened but, alas, it did 
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PUZZLES 


CHANGING INITIALS 
Here are four words, not hard to guess, 
They're short and all will rhyme, 
The first you sit on frequently, 
The second keeps the time 
In music, so it’s not a clock. 
The third comes from the sun, 
The fourth, a deed of courage or 
A very skillful one. 


ACROSTIC 
Each of the pictures below represents 
a four letter word. If you guess them 
correctly and write them down, you will 
find that the nine first letters spell the 
name of a book you will enjoy reading. 

















Answers on page 46. 
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not. For the squirrel, coming down for 
the second and then the third nut, car- 
ried them back high up to his nest and 
said not so much as a “thank you” to 
Jack. 

All is not going as the old tales would 
have it, thought Jack, but he wouldn’t 
give up. He threw his shoulders back, 
stepped out jauntily and went whistling 
on his way. 

No friendly old graybeard appeared 
to give him three wishes, but finally he 
saw an old woman in an apple-cart. She 
was sitting at one side of the road, eating 
her lunch. Jack, approaching, decided 
that though the apples might not be 
magic they certainly looked tasty, so he 
helped himself to one and said ‘“‘good 
day.” 

“You're welcome to the apple,” said 
the old woman, “‘but for it you’ll have to 
tighten my horse’s harness so that I can 
go in to the town.” 

But Jack thought he had learned his 
lesson. He laughed and took a big bite. 
‘But it’s something for nothing I’m look- 
ing for, old mother,” said he, ‘and now 
your apple’s gone.” 

“T’ll give you something for nothing, 
you rogue,” said the old woman. ““Take 
that.” And she leaned over and boxed 
him soundly on the ears. 

Now Jack had a red nose and two red 
ears but he seemed no nearer to his for- 
tune. 

The old apple-woman, heaven send 
her no help, had mentioned a town so 
thither Jack went. Once he had taken a 
look at this town, Jack planned to find a 
shady spot and enjoy his loaf and cheese. 
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Suddenly he heard music and, when 
he came around’a bend in the road, there 
sitting fiddling was an old man with 
merry eyes. 

‘‘My third meeting, and may it be the 
best for me,” said Jack. He began to 
whistle in tune with the fiddle-playing. 
“Strike into it, lad,’’ said the fiddler so 
Jack threw down his bundle and gave in 
to the itching of his feet. 

“And where’s the lass?’’ asked the fid- 
dler when the dance was done. 

“At home, waiting for me to make my 
fortune,” grinned Jack. And he sat down 
on the log next to the old man and 
thought now was the time for his bread 
and cheese. He gave part to his com- 
panion who said he had eaten but was 
not against more. They munched in 
silence for a few minutes, each think- 
ing his own thoughts. 

“Is she pretty?” finally the old man 
asked. 

“Pretty,” said Jack. 

“Who?” said the old man. 

“The miller’s daughter,” said Jack. 

“Ah,” said the old man. “And you'll 
dress her up fine in a velvet skirt?” 

“Fine,” said Jack. 

“Howe” said the old man. 

“With my fortune,” said Jack. 

“When?” said the old man. “And why, 
if she’s pretty now?” 

‘When she'll have me,” said Jack. 
“And why? Because she’d smile!’’ 

“She won’t have you?” said the old 
man. “A fine bright lad like you?” 

“When I roll up my sleeves,’ said 
Jack. “That I’ll leave to others for I’ve 
no mind to work my days away.” 
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PUZZLES 


SCRAMBLED VERSE 

The words in each line of this well- 
known verse have been mixed up. See if 
you can straighten them out and give the 
name of the author. 
Was the sea down beside when I, 
Wooden gave me to a spade they, 

To sandy the dig shore, 
My cup were like a empty holes 
In every sea up came the hole. 

More could it till no come. 
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HOURGLASS PUZZLE 


If the six words defined below are 
guessed correctly and written beside 
the corresponding numbers in the hour- 
glass, the center column, reading down, 
will spell the name of a great American. 
1. Brave and noble bearing 





























2. A sharp end 
3. An explosive 
4. The enemy 
5. Tropical trees 


6. Language spoken in many South 





American countries 
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“No?” said the old man. 

“No,” said Jack. “Not when a bright 
lad—as you say I am—can always get 
something for nothing.” 

“You can?” 

“It’s been done.” 

“It has?” 

“I’ve heard tell.” 

“Truly?” 

“Well—” said Jack, and he suddenly 
began to wonder. 

For nothing was going as he had 
planned. And here he was frittering time 
away. The old fiddler looked as if he 
might have stepped out of a tale, but 
nevertheless he gave no signs of leading 
Jack to a fortune. 

“You're the third one I’ve met,” said 
Jack. “And it’s always the third one.” 
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“The third what?” 
asked the old man. 

“The third task, the 
third journey, the third 
person,” said Jack. “So 
are you?” 

“I think,” said the 
old man, “I’m exactly 
what you're looking 
for.” 

“You are?” cried 
Jack. “You are?” And 
his smile spread wide 
on his face. “I knew 
there was magic in your 
fingers the minute I 
heard your fiddling.” 

“Are you sure there 
isn’t magic in yours?” 

“Mine?” said Jack, 
and he held up his two 
hands and looked at 
them, palms up and 
palms down. 

“Folks say I have 
finger magic with my needle,” said the 
old man, “for I’m a tailor. I stitch fore- 
noon and afternoon, and at noon and at 
night I fiddle.” 

“You work?” cried Jack. 

“And play,” said the fiddler. And he 
tucked his fiddle under his chin and be- 
gan to play and sing. 

“Very nice,” said Jack, “but it doesn’t 
help me.” 

“It doesn’t?” said the fiddler. “I’m 
sorry. I thought it would.” 

“But you said,” cried Jack, “you said 
you were the one I’m looking for. And 
what I want is something for nothing.” 

“And I'll give you something for noth- 
ing,” said the fiddler. “I already have, 
in a way,” he added with a twinkle in 
his eye. 
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‘‘What?” cried Jack very impatiently. 

“Advice,” said the fiddler. “Free. 
That’s something for nothing.” 

Jack was furious. “Advice! After I’ve 
come all this way? I can get that at 
home.” 

“I imagine you can. You should have 
taken it and saved a walk in the hot sun.” 
And the fiddler began to scrape away 


again. 


“There’s always been magic in three and 

in seven 

But I know a secret: there’s magic in 
ten. 

Just look at your fingers; there’s magic 
in your fingers, 

There’s magic in fingers that know how 
and when. 


Sing hey nonny nonny and bounce dee 
a diddle, 

Sing hey nonny nonny and ho dilly ho! 

When your sleeves are rolled up and 
you're covered with flour 

She'll name the wedding hour, so sing 
dilly ho. 

Sing hey nonny nonny and bounce dee 
a diddle, 

Sing hey nonny nonny and ho dilly ho. 


“And now,” said the fiddler, “that I 
have performed my part in this adven- 
ture I thank you for the lunch and back 
I'll go to my tailor’s bench.” 

“Is it all over then?” said Jack, looking 
forlorn. 

“What more?” asked the fiddler. 
‘“Here’s my advice if you'll take it. Your 
fortune’s at your finger-tips, so make it. 
You eat your cake after you bake it.” 

He cuddled his bow and fiddle under 
one arm, bade Jack good-by and started 
off down the road. Then he stopped. 
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‘“There’s just one more thing,” he said. 
“You don’t often get something for 
nothing but any time, any time at all, 
you can give. The sun shine on you 
now, lad.” And he waved his bow at 
Jack and went again on his way. 

“Is it true I wonder?” thought Jack. 
And he thought about it all the way back 
to the mill by the river. The miller’s 
daughter came running to meet him. 

“Does the mill need a bright young 
lad, I wonder?”’ asked Jack. 

“If it’s you,” said the miller’s daugh- 
ter. Her hair was the color of gold at the 
end of the rainbow as she tipped back 
her head and looked up at him. 

“Here’s my fortune, then,” he told 
her. “Right here.’ And he held out his 
hands to her. 

“T’ll double your fortune,” she said. 
And she joined her hands with his and 
smiled, lovelier than a princess. 
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How To Make a Playhouse 


Here are directions for two playhouses that won't 
wobble or fall down. Since some of the parts are 
movable all you need is an idea and some paint to 
change your house from time to time. 

First find a packing crate big enough to play in. If 
you want two, be sure they are the same size. The 
ones for T. V. sets, refrigerators or furniture are what 
you need. All wood crates are best. 

Next get some hinges and metal mending plates 
from a hardware store, a hammer, nails, a saw, some 
buckets of bright paint and two broom handles. 
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One-Box House 








one-box barn 


The drawings above will help make clear what to do, so compare 
them carefully with the instructions. Any shaped box can be used. This 
house has a window in back, a door on one side, and one side that flaps 
up and down. When the flapping side is up it is a porch roof supported 
by two broom stick poles. When it is down it becomes a wall of your 
house. 
To make this playhouse, follow these steps. 
a. Take off one side and cut out a door. Then saw out a window in 
the back. Be sure to pull out any nails in the way as they will ruin 
a saw. 

b. Hinge the door and side back on. Place the hinges as indicated 
in drawing b. 

c. Hammer two broomsticks, or any poles of the right length, into 
the ground. When the porch roof is down they can be used for 
a clothes line or as red and white striped barber poles. 

d. Decide how the house is to look and paint it. Then add cellophane 

window panes, paint on shutters or wheels or whatever you like. 





one-box house 





one-box windmill 











Shat Can (Be Changed Cbout 


If you have never used hinges or mending plates 
before you may need some help putting them on. 

The way the playhouse is painted is very impor- 
tant. Make it neat and gay so it will be fun to see and 
play in. Make it like a circus cage with painted bars 
and wheels, or change it to a red firehouse with 
painted bell and ladder. Make a red and white barn, 
or a cottage with a colored roof and black shingle 
| pattern on it. Be sure the first paint dries before add- 
ing shapes or patterns. Use apple boxes for chimneys 

and furniture. 


ies Go. 


| Two-Box House two-box animal coop 


Get two packing boxes for this house. Don't weaken them by banging 

or sawing on them too hard. 

a. For this first step take one crate and follow the One-Box House 
directions. That is, take off one side, cut out a door, saw a window 
in the back, and then hinge the door back on. 

b. Next remove one side from the other crate and saw a window 
in the back of it. 

Now join the crates. This can be done in two ways. ; 

c. The porch roof can be attached to the other crate with two mend- 
ing plates as in drawing c. 

d. The crates can also be joined together with mending plates as 
in drawing d. If you put them together this last way the door will 
be inside and you will go into the house under the porch roof. 

Remove the mending plates any time you want to change your house. 

Later nail them back again to hold the crates in their new positions. 

Use bright colors to paint the playhouse. Add weather vanes, fancy 

signs, or fence it with wire for your pets. 











one-box railroad car 


two-box fire engine house 





one-box cottage 
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By ERNESTINE COBERN BEYER 





His name, first, was "Fido." A bird dog was he, 
And as cunning and frisky and bright as could be! 
He'd one funny ear that stood up like a flag, 
And a gay little tail with a talkative wag. 
But though he was gentle, and just a bit shy, 
From puppyhood Fido had wanted fo fly! 





"Water makes everything grow!" said a rose. 
"If you want to grow wings, better sit in the hose!" 
Fido crawled to the hose, and he sat in a huddle, 
His nose in the spray and his tail in a puddle. 

He swivelled one eye. Then he capered about! 


For would you believe it? His wings had come out! 


Watching a motherly robin, one day, 


He thought, "I wish | could fly up and away. 
Hmmmm . .. it looks easy ... 1 guess | will try. 


For if I'm a bird dog, | surely can fly! 


So he wound himself up, and he sprang in the air, 


But to his amazement, he couldn't stay there! 


"Where's your equipment?" Ma Robin inquired. 


"You've got to grow wings!" she informed him, inspired. 
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Illustrated by RICHARD SCARRY 


Like a little propeller his tail spun around, 
And Fido, excited, took off from the ground. 
He soared and he dove and he coasted the breeze 


In a manner which simply astonished his fleas! 


But at last he sat down in a willow to rest. 

"You're sitting," Ma Robin declared, "on my nest! 
No. Do not get up! You are welcome, indeed! 

A sitter," she told him, "is just what | need!" 


Now Fido, the bird dog, is greatly admired. 
He "'sits" for the robins whenever they're tired, 
And hatches their eggs with a motherly air. 


It may be peculiar, but he doesn't care! 


So, dears, when you're walking some day in the park, 
And you hear a strange song that is more like a bark, 
Why, maybe that's Fido (whose name, now is "Flydo") 
Merrily cutting some difficult dido! 





Yes, maybe it's Flydo up there in the sky, 
Happily teaching a fledgling to fly! 








SUKEY AND THE TORIES & 





Tue Story So Far: Sukey’s mother was 
right. No sooner had Father and Forrest 
driven the stock into the swamp, than a 
band of Tories arrived. They were chas- 
ing Dan Bugley, but when he and his 
friends escaped with Ma’am’s help, the 
Tories threatened Ma'am. She warned 
Sukey, “Don’t you act scared.” 


Part Two 


‘We'll burn your cabin down for this, 
Nancy Hart,” the man called Duke said, 
sticking his face up close to Ma’am’s. He 
was red as a turkey gobbler and talking 
like a gobbler, too. ‘“You lied to us.” 

“I did not lie,” said Ma’am. “You 
didn’t ask, did anyone turn in here? You 
just asked did anyone ride by?”’ 

The older man who had offered Sukey 
a penny laughed. “She’s got you there, 
Duke.” 

“You'd a seen their hoofprints, if you 
hadn’t kept your noses in the air,” 
Ma’am went on. She looked no more 
scared than if she’d been talking with 
Father. But Sukey, standing near by, saw 
her skirts shaking a little. 

Ma’am’s scared, she thought. She’s 
scared as I am, but they’ll never know. 
She held up her own head and took her 
eyes off the floor and looked up smack 
into Duke Eggerts’ fat face. 
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By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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“There never was your beat for impu- 
dence,” he said, his face getting redder 
and redder. “But we'll smoke you out 
once and for all.” 

‘Why don’t you chase the men ’stead 
of threatening the women?” 


asked. 


Ma’am 


“You know as well as I do, you can’t 
find anyone in a swamp if you don’t 
know the trails. Come along, boys. Tear 


‘off the fence rails and stack them out- 


side the walls. We’ll teach some of these 
Whigs a lesson.” 

Sukey turned her eyes from his face 
and found the face of the older man. 
He was looking at her. She didn’t even 
say “please, sir,” for fear Ma’am would 
box her ears. But she did give him a 
little smile. It was as though he had 
heard what she wanted to say and under- 
stood her. 

“Come along, Duke, the hunt’s up for 
today,” he said, in his drawling voice. 
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“We might as well be getting along 

home. It’s too hot to start building fires.”’ 
“After the way the snakes burned 

down your house, Nat Greene...” 

‘After the way they burned it down, I 
know how bad it is to be without a roof 
over your head. Come along, Duke. 
We'll run our horses again after them 
some fine morning, but the foxes have 
holed and there’s no more to it.” 

“I’m not for burning,” said the lean 
man. 

‘Too hot,” said another, taking off his 
hat and mopping his forehead. 

The man named Duke Eggerts wasn't 
satisfied, but none of the others would 
help him burn down the cabin. Scowling 
and muttering, he gave up the scheme 
and stood with his feet planted wide 
apart looking around the cabin. 

‘‘Ain’t much worth taking,” he grum- 
bled. ‘But that old pewter platter will 
melt down for bullets anyhow, and likely 
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theys some old spoons, hereabouts.”’ 
Sukey caught her breath. Would he 
dare take Grandma’am’s platter that 
Ma’am set such store by? 
Ma’am said, “You leave my platter 
be!” | 
“Spoils of war, Nancy Hart,” said the 
heavy man, lifting the platter carelessly 
down, with his hot greasy fingers. 
And after I just cleaned it, thought 
Sukey. 
Ma’am looked ready to cry with rage 
and grief. She came up near Duke Eg- 
gerts to plead for her platter, but he 
reached out and pulled the cap from her 
head. ‘The fine long pin held for a little 
and then tore free, leaving Ma’am’s hair 
all mussed up. 
Duke calmly took out the pin and 
stuck it in his coat and threw the cap 
on the floor. 
“My wife wouldn’t wear that rag,” he 
said, “but she'll like the pin.” 
“For shame,” said the man named 
Greene. “Let her alone. We’re not rob- 
bing women.” 
But the others wouldn’t stop. ‘‘She’s 
lucky. We're leaving her the house. If 
you don’t want anything for your wife, 
stand aside, Nat. This is the way the 
Whigs treat our women, too.” 
‘No reason for us. . .”’ the man named 
Greene began, but the others shouted 
him down. 
Suddenly Ma’am no longer looked 
mad nor unhappy either. She unpinned 
her kerchief and handed it to the young 
fellow with a little curtsy. 
“Oh, the pretty kerchief!”” wailed Su- 
key. Ma’am scowled at Sukey and smiled 
at the ‘Tories. 
Another man grabbed at her hanging 
pocket. ‘““What have you got in there?’ 
‘““My needles and thimble and little 
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shears, Sir,” Ma’am said politely. “Let 
go and I'll take them out for you.” 

Could this be Ma’am who always flew 
into such tempers when anything went 
wrong? Why, butter wouldn’t melt in 
her mouth. Sukey stood wide-eyed, 
watching the men rob Ma’am, and 
Ma’am getting sweeter and sweeter. Her 
sewing things she valued next to the pew- 
ter platter, yet here she was handing 
them over as though she enjoyed it. 

But they weren’t through yet. It was 
the worst of them all, the big, bellow- 
ing bull alligator, Duke Eggerts, who 
grabbed Ma’am’s hand and began trying 
to pull off her wedding ring. The ring 
was tight, and at first Ma’am started to 
fight. Then all of a sudden she stopped 
and said in that new cream-and-sugar 
voice of hers, ““Wait till I put some soap 
on my finger, Mr. Eggerts, and I’ll have 
it off.” 

Sukey could see that he’d rather pull 
it off, but Nat Greene who'd been look- 
ing out the door swung on his heel, 
scowling. Duke Eggerts said, “Hurry, 
I won’t be kept waiting.” 

“Run, Sukey. Don’t keep the men 
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waiting. Just bring one pail of water 
from the spring.” 

Ma’am said “one’’ pail, not “a” pail, 
and as Sukey caught up the pail, she 
wondered. Ma’am meant something. 
Then she remembered the signal. She 
was to blow once on the conch shell if the 
men folk in the swamp were to stay there; 
three toots if they were to come to the 
cabin in a hurry. She filled the pail 
first, some of the water spilling cool 
and fresh on her hot feet, and then she 
picked up the big pink shell and blew 
with all her might. 

Sukey picked up the pail and went 
back to the cabin. 

“What did you blow that there conch 
for?’ Duke Eggerts demanded. 

Sukey smiled. ““They always let me 
blow it when I go to the spring.” 

“T’ll bet you’re lying.” 

“Oh, get on with it, Duke.” 

Ma’am, paying no attention, had stuck 
her hand into the water and put on a lot 
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of soap, and then took off the ring and 
handed it to Mr. Eggerts like a favor. 

Then she said politely, ‘““Wouldn’t you 
gentlemen like something to eat? We got 
one old turkey gobbler out there in the 
yard that I’d be proud to fix for you, 
if you gentlemen could catch him. And 
there'll be time to make corn pone, too.” 

‘“That’s very kind of you,” said the 
one who had taken the kerchief. 

“It didn’t take long to tame her,” 
said Duke. “You know they say, ‘A wo- 
man, a dog and a hickory tree, the more 
you beat them the better they be.’ ”’ 

Ma’am joined in the laugh. 

‘“Reckon that’s true,” she said, sweet 
as honey. 

It wasn’t easy to catch Tom Turkey 
but with all of them helping they did. 
Ma’am fried him while Sukey set the 
table with a few split-wooden plates and 
knives and forks. When they sat down 
to eat, the men stacked their guns to- 
gether in a corner. 
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They were all in a good humor by this 
time, even Duke Eggerts. He had 
Ma’am’s cap-pin in his coat and her wed- 
ding ring halfway down his fat finger. 

While they were eating, Ma’am stood 
by the table. She was joking with them or 
filling up their mugs, or sending Sukey 
for more turkey. Pretty soon she gave Su- 
key a little kick, and with one hand hid- 
den behind her skirts pointed right 
straight at the stack of muskets. 

Sukey looked at them. She saw that 
they were near a big open chink between 
the logs. If she pulled out a little clay 
and moss, she could push a musket 
through the chink. 

With her heart pounding, she knelt 
down out of sight behind Ma’am’s skirts 
and lengthened the chink. Then, one by 
one, she pushed the muskets through it 
on to the ground outside. The men were 
singing now, beating time with their 
fists on the table. No one wondered 
where Sukey was or noticed that she 
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looked white and big-eyed when she ap- 
peared again from behind Ma’am. 

‘Run to the spring, child, two or three 
of the gentlemen might like a cold 
drink,”’ she said. Her voice was a little 
louder on the word “three,” and Sukey 
ran as though a bear were after her. 
She filled the pail half full and blew 
three loud squalls on the conch shell. 
Suppose Father and Forrest didn’t hear? 
Or suppose they didn’t come in time? 

If the Tory gentlemen ever found out 
that she’d hidden the muskets, what 
would they do to her and Ma’am? Ma’am 
didn’t care. She was just mad at having 
her pewter platter and her wedding ring 
taken. But Sukey was scared. 

When Sukey got back with the pail of 
water, no one paid any attention to her 
at all. They didn’t ask her about the 
conch. Maybe their singing was so loud 
that they hadn’t even heard her blowing 
on it. But the men folk in the swamp had 
heard the signal. In no time at all, there 
was Father at the back door with his gun, 
and Forrest at the front door with his 
gun, and dinner was over. 

“T’ll thank you for my ring and my 
pin, Duke Eggerts,”” Ma’am said. 

‘“What’s all this?” asked a Tory. 
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PUZZLE 


SIX CHECKERS 
This is a tricky sort of puzzle. Place 
six checkers or coins on the table in the 
shape of an L, as shown. Now by moving 
only one checker, make each arm of the 
L have four checkers in it. @ 
Answer on page 46. * 
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“You're prisoners,” said Ma’am. ‘“‘No, 
you needn’t look for your muskets. 
They're gone. Tie them up, Hart. We’ve 
caught the whole lot of them.” 

Sukey saw the man they called Nat 


.Greene, who hadn’t let Duke Eggerts 


burn down the cabin, standing a little 
by himself. Ma’am’s back was to him 
while she collected her things from the 
others. Sukey looked at him for a mo- 
ment. Up to this time she’d done what 
she was told, but now she did something 
to please herself. She tiptoed over to 
him and slipped her hand in his and 
pulled him toward the front door. 

“Please, Forrest,’ she whispered. 

Forrest turned his shoulder and let 
them through the door. If Father, across 
the crowded room, saw them, he made 
no sign. 

The Tories’ horses stood in a row, 
switching flies by the rail. Nat Greene 
unfastened one of them and swung into 
the saddle. 

“Took the fastest,’ he said in a low 
voice, as he walked his horse to the road. 
But at the gate he pulled it in again. 

“I’m all right now,” he said. “No 
one can catch this roan. You'd better 
cut back afore your ma sees you’re gone. 
But wait a minute. I’d almost forgotten 
that penny I promised you.” Smiling at 
her, he fished in a pocket and found a 
penny, which he reached down to give 
her. 

“You’re a good, kind child,” he said. 
“Thank you.” And he rode off along the 
grass at the edge of the road. But just 
before he reached the turn, he looked 
back to wave. 

Sukey hadn’t left the gate. She waved 
back. She wasn’t afraid of anyone, not 
even of Ma’am. She never would be 
again. What a glorious day! 
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Swimmers Ready? 


A SPORT CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


The picture on this page was taken at 
the 1952 Olympic Games at Helsinki, 
Finland. It shows the start of the 100- 
meter free style swimming race. 

In a swimming race, especially a short 
dash, every stroke counts. Every inch 
counts, too, for often the winner finishes 
only an inch or two ahead of the second 
man. 

In swimming meets the races usually 
start the same way. The official starter 
says: “Swimmers ready?” He pauses a 
few seconds, then fires a gun to start the 
race. Today, starters seldom use the old- 
fashioned three-step start, which went: 
“On your mark... get set... go!” 

When a swimmer steps up to the start- 
ing line, which is the edge of the pool 
or swimming dock, he places his feet 
parallel, at the edge of the pool. His toes 
extend out, and just before the start he 
curls them down over 
the edge. Swimmers do 
this to get a good start. 
When the gun goes off, 
they spring forward, 
with a hard push of 
their feet against the 
edge of the pool. 

Clark Scholes, of the 
United States Olympic 
team, won this race. He 
is the swimmer in lane 
four, the fourth man 
from the left. Notice 
how he will hit the 
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water. His body is stretched out flat, 
straight and stiff. He wants to hit the 
water flat. If he should go under the 
water, it would slow him up because he 
would not be able to start swimming 
until he came to the surface. If he hits 
it flat, he’ll be able to take his first stroke 
just as his body reaches the water. This 
important point often makes the dif- 
ference between winning and losing. 

You can see in the picture below that 
Clark Scholes is getting a better start 
than the swimmers in the first and third 
lanes. He got a good-sized jump on them, 
because they dived too deep. 

Racing swimmers keep their fingers 
held tightly together. This gives more 
power to their strokes. 

When the swimmers reach the end of 
the pool, they must take a turn. They do 
this by ducking under the water a little, 
then swinging around and pushing away 
from the side of the pool with their feet. 
This powerful turn is used by champion 
swimmers. 

In this race, Hiroshi Suzuki of Japan, 
lane seven, finished second, and Goran 
Larsson of Sweden, lane three, was 
third. 







CAL PERRY pulled on the left oar of 
the dory with all his might. 

‘Don’t work so hard,”” Uncle Gulliver, 
a retired sea-captain, smiled through his 
stubbly gray whiskers. “This is vacation 
time.” 

The boy grinned. “It’s great to be out 
here fishing with you, Uncle Gulliver.” 

“T like it, too,” the man answered, be- 
tween contented puffs on his pipe. “Gets 
a mite lonesome at the lighthouse be- 
tween your visits.” 

They watched their lines placidly, 
drifting gently in the fresh salt breeze. 
Behind them the waves broke and hissed 
against the rocky coast of Maine. 

Uncle Gulliver settled himself more 
comfortably. ‘““‘How’s your Pet Adoption 
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Society coming along now?” he asked. 
‘Fine! Dad gave me space in the 
garage for the animals,’’ Cal replied. 
“I’ve found homes for eight kittens and 
five puppies this spring. I have a couple 
of fine grown dogs I’m grooming for 
adoption.” For a moment his tanned face 
was troubled. “Hope they’re getting 
along. The handy man promised to look 
after them while I’m visiting you.” 

“I’m sure they’re well cared for. But 
it must be expensive to feed them until 
they’re ready to be adopted.” 

“Yes, it is,” Cal admitted, “but I run 
errands for the butcher and he saves 
scraps for me. Saturdays I deliver for 
the grocer and he sells me animal food 
at cost. Sometimes people pay for a pet 
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they adopt and that sure helps a lot!” 
Uncle Gulliver chuckled. “Seems like 


stray cats and dogs were always follow- 
ing you home, son. It’s a fine thing you're 
doing.” 

But Cal’s attention was elsewhere. He 
peered toward the horizon. ““That a ship 
out there?”’ 

Uncle Gulliver turned. In the distance 
a spout of water rose high in the air. 

“By thunder!” he roared. “That’s a 
whale, son! Now, what would a whale be 
doing this close to Rockledge?” 
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Cal stood up so he could see better. 

‘Avast there, landlubber! Sit down!” 
thundered Uncle Gulliver. 

Cal sat. But his every muscle strained 
toward the whale swimming lazily in the 
distance. “I wish he’d come closer!” 

“Don’t want him too close!’’ Uncle 
Gulliver protested. “Big brute might 
capsize our boat. One slap from his tail 
flukes and we'd be in splinters.” 

Uncle Gulliver kept a sharp eye on 
the approaching grayish-black hulk. The 
whale sounded, then came up again a 
few minutes later, shooting spray high in 
the air. Uncle Gulliver frowned. 

‘Too close for comfort,” he said. He 
pulled on the oars with mighty sweeps. 

Cal gazed backward regretfully. ““He’s 
following us,” he reported. “But not 
fast. I don’t think he’s a mean one. May- 
be he’s just strayed away from his friends 
and is lonesome.” 

“Suffering sea serpents!” Uncle Gulli- 
ver sighed. ““Now you have stray whales 
following you!” 

Maybe he’s hungry, Cal thought, star- 
ing down at their mackerel catch. 

“Don’t you think of feeding him our 
mackerel!’’ Uncle Gulliver blustered. 
“That whale eats fish by the ton!” He 
pulled hard at the oars and, with a final 
skillful twist, guided the boat into the 
tiny cove at the foot of the lighthouse. 

Cal hopped out on the rocky ledge and 
turned to gaze out to sea. “He’s still 
coming!” 

‘Fool whale!’’ Uncle Gulliver scratch- 
ed his gray hair under his old Captain's 
cap. ‘“Tide’s running out. If he doesn’t 
turn back, he’ll get stuck high and dry 
on Rockledge!” 

“Couldn’t we head him off some 
way?”’ Cal picked up a handful of stones 
and started slinging them into the water. 
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His uncle laughed. “That fellow 
wouldn't even feel those pebbles. He 
looks to me about sixty-five feet long.” 

Just then the whale came to an abrupt 
halt. He was still awash but he could 
not move forward or backward. He 
threshed wildly with his tail. 

“Oh! He’s stuck! He’ll die!” Cal’s 
eyes filled. ““Can’t we help him?” 

Every minute that passed, more and 
more of the enormous grayish-black hulk 
was exposed above the water line. 

“Nothing we can do!” Uncle Gulliver 
stated. “I’m as sorry for the beast as you 
are, son. But we can’t just walk out 
there and shove him off, can we?” 

Cal bit his lips. ““No-o. But what about 
the Coast Guard? Don’t they rescue seals 
and things?” 

Uncle Gulliver was doubtful. “This 
fellow is somewhat bigger than a seal. 
Still . . . no harm in trying. I'll phone 
the Coast Guard Station” He swung 
away with the rolling gait of an old 
sailor toward the observation room. 

Cal waited nervously, keeping one eye 
on the whale who seemed to have accept- 
ed his fate. 

Short blasts of the Goast Guard whis- 
tle sounded as Uncle Gulliver clattered 
down from the observation tower. 
‘““They’re coming! Always depend on the 


Coast Guard,” he said, heaving a sigh 
of relief. 

The trim cutter stopped in safe water 
a few minutes later. Cal could make out 
the Coast Guardsmen pointing to the 
whale and shaking their heads. 

Somebody on the cutter sang out, 
“How’d you catch him, Captain? Rod 
and reel or did you use a net?” 

‘“He’s a stray whale!” Cal called 
through cupped hands. ‘Followed us 
home!” 

“All kinds of critters follow my 
nephew home!” shouted Uncle Gulliver. 
‘From kittens to whales!” 

While the men joked, they were also 
busy rigging up heavy lines to cast over 
the trapped whale. ‘““We’ll have to work 
fast,”” one of them shouted. “‘If the tide 
runs out, we'll scrape his bottom off for 
sure. Maybe we better get another cut- 
ter out here!”’ 

They did. It seemed to Cal that at 
the very last possible minute of safety 
the poor whale was dragged off the ledge 
into deep water. 

For a second the whale could hardly 
believe he was free. Then he shook all 





over, sounded and streaked away. The 
Coast Guard had to cut their lines fast. 

‘“That’s gratitude for you!” they 
shouted. ““We save his life and he runs 
off with our lines! Tell your nephew to 
stick to stray kittens and pups and not 
bring home any more whales!” ‘The 
ships churned water and sped back to 
their station. 

‘“‘Whew! I’m glad that’s over!’’ Uncle 
Gulliver mopped his brow. 

Cal was relieved too. “But I kind of 
miss that whale,” he murmured wistfully. 
‘He was interesting!” 

‘‘And if he’d up and died there on the 
ledge he’d have been even more interest- 
ing. For miles around!” scoffed Uncle 
Gulliver. “In a few days, they'd have 
smelled him clear down to Boston!”’ 

Cal and his uncle went fishing early 
the next day. As he pulled on his oar, 
the boy couldn’t help scanning the blue 
horizon for the white spout of the whale. 

‘“‘He’s miles away by now,” Uncle Gul- 
liver said. 
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No, he’s not!” Cal said as he jumped 
up in the boat, forgetting all caution. 
“Sit down!” roared Uncle Gulliver. 








“What in tarnation got into you?” 

‘““My whale! My whale!” shouted Cal, 
excitedly. ‘‘Look! He’s over there!” 

Uncle Gulliver looked. “Suffering sea 
serpents! You're right! And he’s bearing 
this way again! You and your whale!”’ 

“Gosh, it’s not my fault, Uncle Gulli- 
ver. Surely he won’t get himself stuck 
on the ledge again!”’ 

“Pull on the oar!’’ Uncle Gulliver 
ordered. ‘““We have to get into the cove 
before your pet whale overtakes us and 
makes toothpicks out of my dory.” 

Their boat raced over the ocean sur- 
face, aided by the incoming tide. They 
made the cove just ahead of the whale. 

“You whale!” shouted Uncle Gulli- 
ver, waving his cap. “Get away from 
heré! Go on!” 

Cal jumped up and down, waving his 
hands and shrieking at the whale. The 
creature stopped just outside the cove. 
His small eyes were visible in the great 
bulge of his upper body. 

The whale was still. Then his enor- 
mous hulk began to tremble and roll 
from side to side. 

‘“What’s he doing?” demanded Cal, 
clutching his uncle’s sleeve. ‘““What’s the 
matter? He’s not dying, is he?” 

“Hope not!” boomed Uncle Gulliver. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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which is bad... for everybody but the fish! 











Suddenly the whale opened its huge 
mouth. The creature made a queer rum- 
bling, bubbling noise. A great grayish- 
white mass slid from his mouth and 
floated slowly shoreward with the tide. 

The whale shuddered. Then his great 
tail smacked the water, and his body 
seemed to lunge backward. He moved 
with surprising ease. Turning about, he 
headed out to sea. In another moment 
he disappeared, only to come up again 
much farther away. His spout shot up 
as if in farewell. 

“Good-by, Mister Whale!” Cal 
shouted. He turned to Uncle Gulliver 
triumphantly. ‘‘See, he just came back 
to say ‘thank you’ for getting the Coast 
Guard to haul him off the ledge yester- 
day. That noise he made was his way of 
saying ‘good-by.’ Hey! Uncle Gulliver! 
What you looking at? Where you going?” 

But already Uncle Gulliver was far 
down the ledge, slipping and sliding in 
his haste. 

Cal followed nimbly. He came up with 
Uncle Gulliver bending curiously over 
an unpleasant-looking mass of grayish, 
wax-like stuff. 

‘Foo! That smells!’ Cal pinched his 
nose. ‘““What’s that stuff?” 

“That, my boy,” said Uncle Gulliver, 
straightening up and turning a beaming 
face toward Cal, “‘is your whale’s thank 
you. It’s the biggest hunk of ambergris 
I’ve ever even heard of!” 

‘““What’s am-ber-gris?”’ 

Uncle Gulliver did his best to speak 
calmly. ‘““Ambergris is a kind of fatty 
material that is inside some whales. ‘The 
people who find it are very lucky.” 

“Why? It looks and smells horrid.” 

“That smelly mess right there is worth 
thousands of dollars!’ Uncle Gulliver 
declared. ‘‘I can hardly believe my eyes.” 
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Cal snickered. “You're kidding.” 

“No! I’m serious!” Uncle Gulliver 
explained patiently. “A small quantity 
of this ambergris makes the odor stay 
in perfume. That’s why perfume manu- 
facturers are wild to get hold of amber- 
gris. So when your whale bid you an 
affectionate good-by, he really left you 
a gift that’s worth something!” 

“How much?” Cal asked, still suspi- 
cious of a joke. 

The old Captain sized up the fatty 
mass of ambergris. ‘““That’s over a hun- 
dred pounds, I’m sure. At fifteen or 
twenty dollars an ounce, figure it up 
yourself!” 

Cal’s face was a study! “Fifteen or 
twenty dollars an ounce! Yippee! That’s 
—that’s—an awful lot of money.” 

“You're rich!”’ Uncle Gulliver slapped 
him on the back. “Run up to the light- 
house and bring down a big square of 
canvas and a good-sized gaff so we can 
hook your prize and haul it in. You 
won't have a bit of trouble over the 
expense of feeding your stray animals 
from now on!” 

“Gosh, Uncle Gulliver,” Cal gulped, 
“it sounds wonderful! I’ll be able to 
handle a lot more pets, with regular 
quarters for them and everything.” 

He stared at the ambergris. “We’re 
rich, Uncle Gulliver,” he said. “We're 
rich. Together. Now you can buy the 
schooner with a motor that you’ve always 
wanted and be Captain again. And... 
and I’ll be your First Mate during my 
vacations. You won’t be able to call me a 
landlubber then!”” He scrambled over 
the rocks and sprinted toward the light- 
house. At the top of the ledge he turned 
to the open sea. 

“Good-by, Mister Whale. Good-by!” 
he shouted. ‘““Thanks a million!” 
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The Fastest Man in the World 


By CHARLES COOMBS 


It was a calm, clear day. Far below 
the heat waves shimmered across the sand 
of the California desert. But it was cold 
inside the big four-engined B-29 bomber, 
cruising at 35,000 feet. 

“It’s time to get in, Bill,” someone 
said and pointed to the Skyrocket, a 
Douglas D-558-2. 


Bill Bridgeman looked at the cigar- 


shaped, needle-nosed aircraft. It looked 
more like something out of a Buck 
Rogers comic strip than a craft in which 
a man could really fly. Its white shape 
snuggled into the special-built bomb 
bay of the B-29. Bill swallowed nervously 
and wondered what was in store for him. 
Today he would try to go faster than 
man had ever gone. Higher, too. 
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He climbed into the small cockpit. He 
plugged his special pressurized suit into 
the lines—oxygen, radio, and electrical 
heating. He felt pretty much like just 
another instrument. 

The B-29 crew clamped the cockpit lid 
over him. Bill tested the pressure in 
the four rocket tubes that furnished the 
Skyrocket its only power. But those four 
rockets carried more power than man 
had ever before put into an airplane of 
the Skyrocket’s size. They would gobble 
up a ton of fuel a minute and Bill carried 
just four minutes’ worth. 

The B-29 pilot gave the signal. The 
Skyrocket dropped away from its mother 


ship. Someone gave the good-luck sign. 
But Bill didn’t see it. 
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He was busy hitting the rocket 
switches. Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 rockets 
flamed into action. The Skyrocket leaped 
forward. Bill pulled back on the steering 
wheel and pointed the needle nose 
straight up into the brilliant light blue 
sky. 

Even though he was climbing, in a 
matter of seconds he was going faster 
than the speed of sound (which is around 
760 miles per hour). Even the roar of the 
rockets dropped behind. Bill was flying 
in complete silence. 

Despite his heated suit, it began to 
get cold. Outside the temperature was 
67 degrees below zero. It gets bitterly 
cold up in the high altitudes. 

Climbing, climbing, climbing. Bill 
was heading straight for the sun. He 
didn’t know how high he was. He didn’t 
have time to watch the maze of instru- 
ments in front of him. But out of the 
small window he caught a glance of the 
curving horizon of a round world. You 
had to be mighty high to see that curve. 

With less than a minute’s worth of 
fuel left, Bill leveled off for his speed 


run. He fed the rockets every ounce of 
fuel they would take. The Skyrocket 
sliced through the thin upper atmos- 
phere at twice the speed of a pistol bullet. 

Bill held his mouth firm and let her 
go. Suddenly the plane began to buck 
and skid like a wild mustang. Hopefully, 
Bill eased the controls first one way, 
then the other. The Skyrocket obeyed 
his movements and settled down. 

Then the last drops of fuel coughed 
through her rocket tubes. The Skyrocket 
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A welcome Saberjet waited to guide him in for a deadstick landing. 


slowed back into the world of sound, engineers figured out the various instru- 
where Bill could speak his thanks, and _ment readings and they were amazed at 





hear himself doing it. the story that these figures told. 
Without power, Bill started gliding “Bill,” one said, “you flew higher up 
downward, hoping he could find the than anyone has ever gone before. You 
landing strip to make went 79,494 feet in the 


his deadstick landing. 
Then halfway down he 
saw a Saberjet cruising 
around, just waiting for 
him. It was a welcome 
sight. 

“Relax, Bill,” the 
pilot called over the 
radio. “‘I’ll show you the 
way home. Where have 
you been? Go out for a 
sandwich?” 

“I’ve been playing tag 


air! Over 15 miles up!” 

“And,” another add- 
ed gleefully, ‘‘you hit a 
speed of 1,238 miles an 
hour! More than twenty 
miles a minute! That’s 
the fastest man has ever 
gone.” 

“Bill, you are the 
fastest man in the world, 
the highest flying hu- 
man being who ever 
lived! How does it feel, 





with the stars,” Bill boy?” 
radioed back. be ee es RS Bill Bridgeman knew 
And so he had. how good it felt to have 


Later, after Bill was Fastest Man tests the Egg his feet on the ground. 
safely on the ground, Crate, at the Soapbox finals. He grinned happily. 
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WHAT'S YOUR HOBBY? 


REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


PAUL BROWN has been drawing 
horses ever since he was a boy. He says 
he’s lucky to be able to earn his living 
from his hobby. We're lucky, too, be- 
cause that hobby of his has produced 
some of our favorite horse books. And 
now there’s another to add to the list: a 
condensed version of BLack BEAuTY. 
The story loses nothing in the cutting, 
and there are over two hundred illustra- 
tions. 

If you've a mind for puzzles, you'll find 
plenty of brain-teasers in JOHN AND THE 
CHESSMEN. When John injured his back 
playing Cops and Robbers, the accident 
brought him a chance to do a fine bit of 
bedside detective work. 

Knute Rockne was a boy who thought 
about football all year round. He was 
small for his age and his mother forbade 
him to play football. It was too rough a 
game for a ten-year-old, she said. So 
Knute set out to prove that you could 
play football with brains as well as brawn. 
How this helped him become a famous 
football coach is fascinating. 

Young scientists will welcome the new 
adventure stories. with a scientific slant. 
There’s one about Oliver Ott, who in- 
vents a super-duper fire alarm, and 
another about a marvelous magnet which 
traps a burglar. At the back of each book 
there are suggested experiments you can 
try at home. Or, if you're really am- 
bitious like Edison and the Wright broth- 
ers, THE First Book OF EXPERIMENTS 
will help you set up a home laboratory. 

A handy book for campers, even if 
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you're not a complete tenderfoot, is ‘THE 
REAL Book or CAMPING. It covers fires 
and food, tools and trails, and all kinds 
of clothes and shelter. You can have the 
most fun in the world, just sleeping and 
eating out-of-doors. 

If you’d rather sit on a fence and solve 
the mysteries of nature, there’s a book 
for you called THE TREE ON THE ROAD 
TO TurRNtTowNn. It might as well be called 
the story of an acorn, and how it grew, 
with side shows by a boy and a squirrel, a 
rabbit and a dog, not to mention several 
skinks and skunks. 

For ballet fans, the story of the Mal- 
lory orphans, and their stage career, will 
be meat and drink. It’s not everyone has 
such beginner’s luck as Jenny, and you 
know she didn’t deserve it, but the story 
itself wins your undivided attention. 


Books mentioned: 

BLACK BEAUTY, in short form, illustrated 
by Paul Brown. Scribners. $3. 
JOHN AND THE CHESSMEN by Helen 
Weissenstein. McKay. $2.75. 
KNUTE ROCKNE, Young Athlete, by Guern- 
sey Van Riper, Jr. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75. 
OLIVER SOUNDS OFF by Jack Bechdolt. 
THE MARVELOUS MAGNET by Harry 
Sootin. Julian Messner. $1.60 each. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF SCIENCE EXPERI- 
MENTS by Rose Wyler. Franklin Watts. 
$1.75. 
THE REAL BOOK OF CAMPING by Jim 
Roberts. Garden City. $1.25. 
THE TREE ON THE ROAD TO TURN- 


TOWN by Glenn Blough. Whittlesey 
House. $2. 

BEGINNER’S LUCK by Oriel Malet. Little 
Brown. $2.75. 
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VACATION is just around the corner. 
Time to swim, time to picnic, time to 
have fun. Be sure to write us about 
your good times this summer. Prizes 
will be offered each month: 
JUNE. For the best animal story (100- 
300 words) received in June, the win- 
ner will receive a book about his favorite 
animal. 
JULY. For the best letter (100-300 
words) about your vacation, received in 
July, the winner will receive a mystery 
story. . 
AUGUST. For the best vacation pic- 
ture drawn in crayon, received in Au- 
gust, a box of deluxe drawing crayons 
to the winner. 
And remember, every picture, story, 
poem, or letter that is print- 
ed in the Penglet Press, will 
receive an honor certificate. 
But it takes six months after 
the editors select the mate- 
rial, before it appears in the 
magazine. So, if your work is 
chosen, you will have to 
wait six months to see it 
in print. 

Peterkin, Publisher 


A DREAM 
By Dorothy Morris, age 11 
One night I asked the sun 
If I could have the moon. 
Oh yes, said the sun, but— 
The dream ended too soon. 
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VERA’S BOBBYPIN 
By Vera Jo Miller, age 9 

I am Bobby Bobbypin. I belong to 
Vera and I go wherever Vera goes. I have 
the most fun at movies, plays, and con- 
certs. 

One day I went with Vera to a concert 
and I was sitting next to a beautiful 
girl bobbypin with a gold dress. The 
girl who was wearing her was Vera’s 
friend. ‘The next day she asked Vera to 
her house in the country. 

When Vera went there the sun was 
shining brightly, so they decided to go to 
the beach and swim. Suddenly a rush of 
water came over Vera’s head. Unfortu- 
nately Vera forgot to wear her bathing 
cap so I was washed off her head into 


nN 





CANADIAN ROCKIES by Marcia Colyer, age 10 





the water. Water, water, everywhere. 

By the way, I forgot to tell you before 
that I was a Doctor in the Bobby Navy 
during the war. When the other bobby- 
pins discovered I was missing they told 
everybody in the Bobby Navy—how I 
don’t know—but they came out looking 
for me in the big ginger ale bottle battle- 
ships, and in Coca-cola submarines. 

The third time the submarine came 
down to the bottom of the ocean, they 
saw me stuck in a clam shell. ‘They sent 
down a deep-sea diver. He got me out of 
that mess in a jiffy. Before I could say one 
word I was on the shore being hugged by 
my girl friend, Betty Bobbypin. 

So you see I lead a dangerous life. 
But I love being Vera’s bobbypin. 


MY EYES 
By Mary Gartland, age 9 
A great, gray elephant, 
A little yellow bee, 
A tiny purple violet, 
A tall green tree. 
A red and white sailboat, 
On a’ blue sea. 
All these things you gave me, 


When you made my eyes, to see. 
Thank you God! 


MY GOOD PETS 
By Rosa C. Lape, age 10 

My dog Judy is 1114 years old. My 
Mom and Dad got her before I was born. 

When she was a pup only six months 
old, a big cat jumped on her back and 
scratched her. Now she hates all cats so 
I cannot have a cat. 

I have a canary named Pipinella. She 
is yellow and black. She is very pretty 
and sings beautifully. 

I wish you could see my good pets. 
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THE HORSE WHO WON A CROWN 
By Sara Engle, age 7 


ROCKET TO EARTH 
By Brooks T. Post, age 12 


“WHEW, it’s finished at last,” said Pf. 
Hopplewopple. ‘“Now if only I can get 
Half-a-Bubble to fly it.”” Then standing 
back to admire his Rocket that was to 
burst Mars’ record and fly to the Earth 
he realized that he needed one or two 
passengers to be witnesses. 

Hopplewopple is what you would call 
a scientist on earth but here on Mars he 
was called a ‘Planet Finder’ and he was 
very interested in Earth. He had looked 
at it through a microscope; once he had 
seen something moving but he wasn’t 
sure that there were really men there. 

Like all Mars men, Pf. Hopplewopple 
was about 17 inches tall with protruding 
eyes, a little pert nose and a big grinning 
mouth. Just then up ran Half-a-Bubble. 
“I understand,” he said, when he had 
gotten his breath back, “that you want 
me to fly your Rocket for you and I'll 
be glad to do it. When do we go?” 

“T thought in about an hour,” said Pf. 
Hopplewopple. 

“Well, here I am,” cried Half-a-Bub- 
ble, running up and throwing his cap in 
the air, then bounding up the ladder 
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into the Rocket. “Let’s go!” he cried. 

“Sh-h, not so loud, my wife and baby 
are in here to act as witnesses and pas- 
sengers.”” Two men outside closed and 
sealed the door, then Half-a-Bubble pull- 
ed a lever and they were off. 

At that moment a mighty cheer arose 
from the ground. Inside the Rocket, 
Half-a-Bubble was so startled that he 
jumped up to see what was the matter 
and in doing so his foot hit another lever 
(which was to make the Rocket go faster) 
and tripped him. When he had gotten to 
his feet, Mars was out of sight. 

“Pf. Hopplewopple,” shouted Mrs. 
Hopplewopple, above the noise of the 
Rocket, “What time will we arrive on 
Earth?” 

“Well, let me see, it’s 5 segments after 
21 o'clock, I think we’ll land on earth 
about 25 o'clock.” 

Three o’clocks later when they were 
about 10 o’clocks ride away from Earth 
they began to hear an awful noise and as 
they got closer the noise got louder, until 
it was hurting their ear tom-toms (as 
they call it). Suddenly there was a sort 
of crAcK and something came right up 
through the floor. It was quite tiny and 
it made a tiny hole through the floor. 
The baby woke up and started screaming. 

“Let’s go back,’’ moaned Pf. Hopple- 
wopple. And they did. 

If you want to know what the noise 
was, I'll tell you. It was the war in Korea 
and the tiny round thing was none other 
than a bullet. 


THE LAZY LITTLE DOG 
By Alice Stewart, age 8 
Once there was a little dog. She was 
so lazy that no one liked her. She didn’t 


have anything to play with and she 
was lonesome. 
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One day a man who had a circus saw 
her. He thought he could help the lit- 
tle dog so he asked her owner if he 
could take her with him. 

The circus man taught the dog many 
tricks. Then he put the little dog to 
work in the circus. She had to work 
very hard and she did not get much to 
eat. She didn’t like the circus so one 
night she broke her chain and ran home. 

From then on she did her tricks when- 
ever anyone asked her to. She was never 


lonesome anymore and everyone liked 
her. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
CHANGING INITIALS: seat, beat, heat, feat. 
Acrostic: Kidnaped. kite, isle, dome, 

name, arms, plow, pony, ears, dog. 

SCRAMBLED VERSE: 

When I was down beside the sea, 
A wooden spade they gave to me 
To dig the sandy shore, 
My holes were empty like a cup, 
In every hole the sea came up 
Till it could come no more. 
R. L. Stevenson 

Hour Grass: Lincoln. Gallant, point, 
T.N.T., foe, palms, Spanish. 

Six Cueckers: Take the top checker 
which makes the fourth in the upright 
part of the L, and put it on top of the 
checker at the corner so that it can 
be counted in both rows. 

Rippites: 1. When he walks along his 
banks and braes. 2. Because he makes 
his living by foul means. 3. They be- 
long to a standing army. 4. Because 
it will be so long before he gets an- 
other. 5. Three dogs. 

ALPHABET RuyME: C, U, yew; P, I, Q, 
queue; O, B, T, D, Y, why. 

SPELLING ARITHMETIC: Arm+bat—mat+ 

flute+bus+A—Flea—B equals ARBUTUS. 
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We went away for a holiday \ PNT ‘ 
To a farm where the fields were stacked with hay, @® “* y 
Where the pigs ate grass from your outstretched hand, 

And the hills rose dark from the sun-bright land. 


We went to a place where berries grew, 
Sweet and juicy, and red and blue, 
Where the wind was filled with the smell of corn, 


And birds made nests in the old red barn. 


Down the dusty road just a little way 
The shining lake and the rowboats lay, 


Where a boy could swim, or gather snails 


And carry them home in rusty pails. 


Beside the road was a woodchuck’s house, 
And a hole for a dragon—or maybe a mouse. 
And I built a hide-out under a tree 


Where nobody dared to come but me. 


Oh, we went away for a holiday— 


A wonderful, wonderful holiday! 











THE CODE 
OF THE 


By RosE WYLER 


You will see some odd marks on the 
map below. This is one code of the 
weathermen. 

Probably the greatest code-users in the 
world are the weathermen. Their code is 
not secret. It is like an international 
language that can be read by people of 
all countries. 

Weather is an international affair. The 
air above you today may have been in 
Siberia last week. Or perhaps it came 
from the Caribbean Sea. The air around 
our planet, the earth, moves according 
to its own laws. 

Every day weathermen observe the be- 
havior of the air from stations scattered 





WEATHERMEN 


all over the globe. Each weatherman re- 
ports to the Weather Bureau in his own 
country. The different countries ex- 
change information, then make their 
own forecasts. 

In our own country, there are several 
forecasting centers run by the Weather 
Bureau. Each center collects reports from 
local weather stations. At airport offices 
observations are made every hour. City 
weather offices, which are usually located 
on top of the highest buildings, make 
observations every six hours. At present 
there are about 500 airport and city 
offices that radio or telegraph reports to 
forecasting centers. 
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In Kansas City 
on this day it was 
raining. The tem- 
perature was 60°F. 
Rainfall .04 of an 
inch. Wind blew 
13-18 mt. an hour. 
Barometric __ pres- 
sure was 30.03. 

Now read map 
for weather in the 
city nearest to you. 
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Messages are sent by code for conven- 
lence and accuracy. The code symbols 
are numbers arranged in groups of five. 
A code message may read: 

40530 83220 12716 24731 67228 
74542. The meaning of each number de- 
pends on its position in the group and 
on which group it is in. The 405 stands 
for the reporting station, which in this 
case, is Washington, D.C. The 30 follow- 
ing is the temperature at which dew 
forms. In the next group, 8 means very 
cloudy; the 32 refers to wind direction 
and means 320 degrees, which is the 
northwest; the 20 stands for 20 knots an 
hour, the speed of the wind. Each of the 
other numbers has a special meaning. 

The numbers are decoded and put on 
maps in the picture language you see on 
the weather map. Reporting stations are 
shown on the maps as circles. The sym- 
bols that tell about the weather near the 
stations are arranged around these cir- 
cles. All the points where the air pressure 
is the same are then connected by thin 
black lines. Jagged lines are run through 
all the poims where big masses of cold, 
heavy air meet lighter, warm air masses. 
These meeting places called fronts, are 
where storms develop. 

In predicting weather, forecasters 
study local conditions and figure out the 
effect they will have on the movements 
of the big air masses. Above the United 
States, air masses usually travel eastward 
at a speed of from 500 to 700 miles a day. 
This means that tomorrow’s weather 
may be what a city several hundred miles 
west of you is having today. 

You can make your own forecasts if 
you follow the daily maps of the Weather 
Bureau. Most large newspapers publish 
them. They will tell you the kind of 
weather that is coming your way. 
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PUZZLES 


RIDDLES 
1. When is a Scot like a donkey? 
2. Why arrest a poultry dealer? 
3. What makes soldiers very tired in 
times of peace? 
4. Why does a poor man buy a short 
coat? 


or 


A dog before two dogs, a dog behind 
two dogs, a dog between two dogs. 
How many dogs went walking? 
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, ALPHABET RYHME 
; The answers to this puzzle are ten 
> letters of the alphabet. 

> «The first, an ocean, deep and wide, 
> f : 

> The second is a tree, 

> ‘ i 

4 The third one is a vegetable, 
4 The fourth you use to see, 
> . ° 

> The fifth a line of people 

4 Waiting at the ticket booth, 
. ‘ : f ; 
, The sixth is what you might exclaim 
: When you have lost a tooth, 

4 The seventh likes to buzz and hum, 
> The eighth one is a drink, 

> . , : 

, The ninth, a river bounding Wales, 
: The tenth, you ask, I think. 
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SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
To solve this puzzle write down the 
word each picture represents and add or 
subtract according to directions. For 
example: BARGAIN—BAG leaves RAIN. The 
answer is the name of a flower. 























Answers on page 46. 
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. then, you'll love this whole series of Tell-a-Tale books! Each book 


tells all about the adventures and fun as enjoyed by an interesting 
mechanical friend. Through the pages of these books 
you can ride with Willy Woo-00-00, you can tag along with the 
lost hand car, or even climb aboard Buster Bulldozer 
while he's working. Start your library of Tell-a-Tales 
today—you can choose from over 50 titles, with new ones added 
all the time. Washable covers on every one! 
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MORE FUN THAN A CIRCUS 









mickey Mouse's 







WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(act 
“Disney's 
COS 


AND 
SrorieS 


SUBSCRIBE z Now! a and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 


Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 

















Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. overt. sP¢ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ ._______ for which please send a ________ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Mickey Mouse Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 


FUN THAN A CIRCUS 


STORY PARADE 


AQ FTER vacation STORY PARADE will be back looking gayer and more color- 
ful than ever. The September PARADE will be filled with reading fun. Billy and 
Fats have another hilarious adventure and there will be a new serial about pirates 


and gold. Your ticket to the Story Parade big-top is the order blank below. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


USE 
Please send T HI S 
FORM 


$5.50 for 2 years 
(20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year 
(10 big issues) 

















